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THE WATERING-PLACE. 

No real artist need go a dozen miles from his studio to find 
plenty of excellent material for pencil and brush. Arthur Quart- 
ley and Edward Moran have won fame by painting truthful pic- 
tures of the Bay of New York ; and Mr. Thomas Moran, long a 
resident of Newark, New Jersey, has but to journey a few miles 
from that city, by the Central Railway, leaving the cars at Felt- 
ville, and walking toward Scotch Plains, in Union County, to 
find the beautiful, calm and serene midsummer pastoral scene 
which graces this number, and has been aptly called " The 
Watering-Place. " Travelers between New York and Philadel- 
phia, who go by way of Elizabeth and Trenton, pass through a 
section of Union County, a land fairly representative of the best 
portions of New Jersey. But it needs an artist's education, and a 
skillful hand, to transfer the beauties of nature to the canvas, or 
reduce them to black and white. " The Watering-Place " is filled 
with the poetry of a summer's afternoon ; distant fields of ripen- 
ing grain ; black clouds gathering at the right, indicative of a 
coming shower ; swallows circling high in the air, to catch a 
cooling puff of wind ; the refreshing pool of water in the upland 
pasture, with reedy banks and smell of wild flowers, its waters 
checkered by the shade of forest trees ; the cattle, content to 
rest and chew the cud, splashing their limbs in the water ; the 
ripe and lush foliage of summer's meridian ; each and all of these 
conspire to make a picture radiant with beauty, happily expres- 
sive of one of nature's most enjoyable moods. 

George Arnold, in a sweet poem, called " A Summer Long- 
ing," has painted with words this same picture. Two stanzas 
shall suffice : 

" I long for shadowy forests, where the birds 
Twitter and chirp at noon from every tree ; 
I long for blossomed leaves and lowing herds ; 
And Nature's voices say in mystic words, 
' The green fields wait for thee.' 

***** 4* 

These dreams of summer come to bid me find 

The forest's shade, the wild bird's melody. 
While summer's rosy wreaths for me are twined. 
While summer's fragrance lingers on the wind. 

And green fields wait for me." 

Mr. Moran believes in becoming familiar with nature in all 
parts of the world and under every aspect. He climbs the steep- 
est Rocky Mountains ; descends the deepest cations ; follows the 
wild streams of Utah to their sources ; penetrates great forests 
and studies Indian life ; voyages on the Atlantic ; roams in 
Europe ; plunges into the Adirondack wilderness, and explores 
the savannas of the tropics. A portion of the winter of 1878-9 
he was in Georgia. In the early winter of 1878 he had the great 
good fortune to come into possession of an important work by 
Tiirner, the largest ever seen in this country, said to be one 
of the great artist's best. This incident is so important in our 
art history we do not hesitate to mention it in this connection. 
The picture is three feet eight inches by four feet eight inches, 
and represents Conway Castle, North Wales. It was painted 
some time between 18 10 and 181 5, to the order of Thomas 
Goodall, a banker of Abingdon, Berkshire, England. It was never 
exhibited, but was sent direct to the' owner's house in a plain 
wooden frame, such as Turner always used, and in which the 
picture still remains. On Mr. Goodall's death it went to Mr. 
John Butterton, of Batachu Hall, Staffordshire, whose son John 
inherited it from him and brought it to this country. This Mr. 
John Butterton was an artist, a pupil of Benjamin Robert Hayden, 
who settled in Philadelphia some twenty-five years ago. Mr. 
Butterton finally became a farmer in Hammonton, New Jersey, 
where Mr. Moran found the picture, and at once secured it. The 
work is valued at from twenty-five to thirty thousand dollars. 



ART NOTES FROM EUROPE. 

Entering the palace of the Champs de Mars from the river, 
the first section of paintings is that of the English school. 
England has been denied the right to claim, at any epoch, pos- 
session of a real school of art ; but the works of Reynolds, 
Reaburn, Gainsborough, Wilson, Wilkie, Hogarth and Constable 
are glorious proofs to the contrary. This injurious black-gowned 
cant should "take the wall" and leave the field free to simple 



Truth. She will tell you that the land of Shakspeare and Mijiton, 
Garrick and Siddons, has been most foully slandered, and that 
the land which gave to the world those poets and actors, nursed 
artists as eminent — more eminent — than any school of the G<Jn- 
tinent at that date could boast. It is true some blight swept its 
killing frosts over the little island, and painter and poet and 
actor ceased to be born. Years go on ; blank pages of history 
are folded back ; here and there a pale glow-worm light is seen, 
telling, as do " Tara's breaking hearts," that the spirit still lives ; 
at last the black night is gilded, crimsoned, made glorious to its 
zenith by a wonderful aurora, and the darkness of the island 
is Turner-ed into resplendent day. The renaissance of English 
art is a fact. Many since have made their mark, though mostly 
with feeble hands ; but to-day the hands are strong, and the 
proofs of their new power are read upon the walls of the British 
section of the Beaux Arts. We enter Salon No. i, and with one 
of Henry Blackburn's illustrated catalogues in hand, there is no 
difficulty in finding one's way. The first picture, by H. W. B. 
Davis, is a well drawn and composed piece, of horses and colts 
running free in the meadow, and delighting themselves in all the 
ways known to the equine heart. The color and effect are good. 
Another picture by the same artist, which might be called 
" In Clover," represents two fine cattle and calf, knee deep in 
succulent grasses, in the open sunlight. The action of the cattle 
is good and shows a thorough knowledge of those animals ; the 
painting is strong and the color luminous, in many respects re- 
sembling Rosa Bonheur. In every way these pictures prove 
what we said regarding the English school being in a. good road ; 
these works show that the painter works out of doors, and under 
the sky. What a contrast to the flat, transparent cattle by 
Cooper ! 

Very worthy of remark are the landscapes of John Brett, who, 
with extraordinary patience, attacks a large canvas and pictures 
upon it a vast extent of land, water and sky : many parts being 
beautifully rendered, such as the down reflections of masses of 
clouds upon the surface of the sea, miles away from the shore, 
where the water flows over rocks covered with variously colored 
weeds seen dimly through the transparent waters. But the detail 
of shrub and grass upon the riven boulders of the shore is painful, 
and inspires no other feeling than admiration for the patience 
which overcomes such a task. One can not resist the temptation 
to count the number of leaves upon a given number of twigs, or 
number the bunches upon the limbs. Constable suggests foliage, 
and so does Turner, and one is very sure that the trees are full 
without being able to count each leaf. It is in that suggestive- 
ness of things that the modern French school is so pre-eminent. 

A well-told story is that of F. Morgan's "Haymakers Return- 
ing from the Fields in the Twilight." The careful studying of the 
values of tones, the breadth of treatment and largeness of forms, 
shows the artist has worked little in the studio but much out of 
it — the thing just now needed in the English landscape school. 

A pathetic little bit of truth is " Forgotten," by J.,McWhirter. 

Really there is something good in the work of J. Sant, " The 
Eai-ly Post." We feel bound to say so, but what that something 
is we have not decided upon ; it may be because the girls are all 
dressed in white. But he is skillful in portraiture without being 
a colorist ; his figures seem posed and independent of each 
other ; particularly the cat, which is white, too ; and what in the 
world is she doing crawling down the front leg of the chair, head 
first 1 — a most dangerous position even for cats. We can not 
leave Mr. Sant without admiring the tone of his white drapery ; 
it is beautiful, and white is difficult to render well. 

E. Armitage is disappointing in his " Emancipation of Serfs ;" 
it is a general emancipation of life, of vim and of style. We 
wonder if Mr. Armitage chose this picture to represent him before 
Europe ; certainly there are better works from his brush than this. 
It is a good specimen of old academic school of composition. 

Of an entirely different manner and subject is a " Saturday 
Night in the East of London," by F. Barnard. It is a subject to 
be described by a Dickens : the jostling, noisy mass of working 
people crowding around the stands to purchase, with what is left 
of their weekly pay, the necessities for the coming week ; the 
fog, made ghastly by many flickering candles, and the ever- 
present " gin palace," through whose wide-open doors streams a 
flood of brilliant gaslight, and fumes of hot drinks enticing many 
a worker to tarry yet a little longer, while his squalidly dressed 
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wife, outside the door, waits the coming of her lord for the means 
to purchase the night's repast. And the moon, above the jagged 
house tops, beams placidly upon all. 

Then comes a picture by H. Herkomer, " Rest after Labor," 
not so good as his " Last Assembly " (for which he received a 
medal of honor), which picture is the most remarkable work in 
the English section for drawing, character, and absolute truth. 
It is amusing to compare this work with many of the older acad- 
emicians, to see upon what basis they built their equivocal repu- 
tations. 

G. D. Leslie wins loyally his honors. Though sometimes quite 
faulty in drawing, and lacking effect, and hard, they tell the 
story, have sentiment and delicacy of treatment, and good appre- 
ciation of subject. His best work is " Lavinia." Tender beauty, 
simple but graceful pose, pure lines and good drawing, combined 
with harmonious coloring, form a beautiful poem. The other 
works are what painters call "made up," and show too much why 
such and such a thing is placed in such and such a place. 

A beautiful work, almost faultless, is Marcus Stone's •' My 
Lady is a Widow and Childless." My lady, from afar, watches 
the meeting of the young farmer with his wife and children. She 
sees the caresses of the simple beauty, glowing with rustic 
health, which she gives her "man." She hears the kiss and 
laughter of the plump, rosy two-year old, and of the baby in the 
round red arms of its mother ; and sighs, perhaps, that her marble 
halls echo no such music. Such pictures are moral, humanizing 
influences upon a people, besides being enjoyable works of art. 

Six pictures by P. H. Calderon, of which "Catherine of Lor- 
raine, Duchess of Montpensier, exciting Jaques Clement to as- 
sassinate Henry IH." is the best piece of his manner, and " Widow 
and Orphan " much the best picture. The group of the widow 
and her son, clasped in passionate sorrow in each other's arms, 
by the bedside of the dead mailed knight, is a piece of very effect- 
ive composition, and tells well by what means this painter won 
his reputation. 

Then a little picture by C. Green, with all the fine feeling for 
story-telling which is so remarkable in this artist. The charac- 
ters of the two old neighbors, and the absolute naturalness of the 
surroundings, should make the croakers over the old masters of 
genre painting think twice before claiming eminence for their pets. 
^ Then some very remarkable cattle, by T. S. Cooper (of the 
firm of Verboeckhoven, Cooper & Co., perruquiers to the animal 
kingdom), all combed, pomaded and curled, taking their after- 
noon nap upon a pea-green hillside ; and the cattle are so 
ethereal that one can almost see the tufts of grass through them. 
Nothing can be further from the truth of nature, or more detri- 
mental to her students ; for pictures should be as mirrors, reflect- 
ing to the eyes of the young student the beauties he has not yet 
learned to see unaided. 

A number of works by W. P. Frith, showing familiarity with 
human nature and the scenes depicted, such as the "Penny 
Train," " Derby Day," "The Gold Saloon," at Hamburg. With 
some few defects they are, and will remain, good examples of a 
style passing away, giving place to more healthy study and 
nobler manner. 

We pass many known names ; but whether they are poor 
examples of the artists, or that the works lose much by com- 
parison with better, we feel no emotion sufficiently strong to 
arrest attention ; but we stop an instant before the works of J. F. 
Lewis, representing eastern life. They are crowded with objects ; 
it is a wonder so many things can be massed into the same place 
and at the same time. Mr. Blackburn says " they are remarkable 
for their finish, brilliancy, and breadth of treatment." That is- too 
good natured. 

What could he say for Fortuny, Rico, Regnault, Madrazo, and 
others.? It is true, they are remarkable — remarkably bad by 
comparison — but, you know, "comparisons are odious." 

We have all heard, and for years, of John Philip ; and the ■ 
catalogue still tells us they are not good specimens of his work, 
and do not represent the artist. We hope not — too much chic. 

Then come works of an artist before which we are obliged to 
arrest our steps, for the name is celebrated, J. E. Millais, and 
we are disappointed. Before entering deeply into the reason for 
this great renown a few questions came into our mind and as- 
sumed the proportion of gigantic interrogation points. Upon 
what particular quality of art does this reputation stand 1 Is it 



upon the bold manner of painting .? It is better done in France,. 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, Belgium — and many of the masters- 
are unknown to fame. Brilliancy of color .? On the Continent it 
would be called crude ! — harsh ! in recognized schools. Is. it for 
fine drawing } None of the masters exhi'oit equal carelessness in 
that respect. But that Millais is a grand artist witness the por- 
trait of "Madame Bischoffsheim " — exquisite in all respects — 
which, with his " Passage of the Northwest," are among the best 
of the English works ; they are certainly the most complete. 

F. A. Bridgman received a second-class medal for his " Burial 
of a Mummy,'* and the decoration of the Legion d'Honneur. 
W. P. W. Dana received a third-class medal for his "Solitude." 
Walter Shirlaw was " honorably mentioned," as was La Farge ; 
and D. M. Armstrong received the decoration of the Legion 
d'Honneur (perhaps he could tell us for what). With but two 
exceptions these awards have been unjustly given, and we shall 
endeavor to find the truth, and state it. — Outremer. 



A GOAT -HERD OF THE ABRUZZIOS. 

If one crosses the peninsula of Italy, from Rojne to the Adri- 
atic Sea, he will enter a country and former division of the king- 
dom of Naples forming the present provinces of Abruzzo Citra and 
Abruzzo Ultra. The area of this territory is 5,000 square miles, and, 
as it is crossed by the Apennines, the surface is mostly mountainous 
and rugged or covered with forests. The loftiest of the Apennines, 
Monte Corno, 9,519 feet high, is in Abruzzo Ultra. The rural pop- 
ulation of this not much frequented section of Italy is chiefly en- 
gaged in the employment of cattle raising, which includes sheep 
and goats. Along the coast of the sea there are some well- 
worked lands ; but, as the Abruzzi have no manufactures of con- 
sequence and no good ports, they are not much visited by tourists. 
A better place for the study of natural scenery and peasant life 
could, therefore, hardly be found ; and Sig. Jean Sivadi has 
availed himself of this fact in the pleasing genre picture which we 
reproduce. His dwelling place, contrary to the habit of most 
painters, is not in cities, but somewhere in the heart of the moun- 
tains which furnish him his subjects. These are all homely of the 
home, but they possess a truth of light, of atmosphere, of natural 
color ; a spaciousness and largeness of forms which in their sim- 
plicity go to the heart and prove them the labor of a sincere 
lover of the sky and windy slopes, the jagged uprisings of the 
mountains and their hollows — like titanic bowls — wherein are 
collected the rains and the dews, and which, like deep dreaming 
eyes, reflect the blue above them. Sivadi's manner is large and 
he works with full color. His drawing is equal to his " brushing," 
exhibiting knowledge of the minutest plant turned by the cloven 
hoof of the browsing flock ; the anatomy of animals and thorough 
familiarity with human forms into which he infuses soul. Adding 
to this a devotion to every sentiment of nature in landscape, it 
will be readily perceived that such qualities should produce a 
perfect picture. 

When Mr. George S. Hillard was in Italy he crossed the- 
the Apennines in the Abruzzios, and, although a resident of 
Boston, and accustomed to the severe winters of New England,, 
he tells us in his delightful "Six Months in Italy" that he had' 
the sharpest taste of winter he had ever known. The distance 
was but seventy miles, and yet he spent three nights upon the 
road, detained by a snow-storm in the mountains. The snow 
was five feet on a level. The carriage, drawn by four supple- 
mentary oxen, reeled and plunged like a ship upon a stormy sea. 
The country people were at work in opening the road and clear- 
ing away the snow, but they made a great deal of noise and 
accomplished very little. The inns along the road were dreary 
and uncomfortable, and in former times had a very bad reputation.. 
One of them was the scene of a frightful series of robberies and 
murders, quite as fearful in its simple statement of facts as the- 
highly wrought horrors of the celebrated adventure in a forest in: 
Smollett's novel of " Count Fathom." The people are poor, but 
probably as honest as most men. The scenery of the Apennines is. 
not very striking. There is none of the grandeur and sublimity of 
Swiss mountains. The outlines are not bold and marked, but 
drawn in gentle and inexpressive undulations. But in fine weather 
the valleys and deep gorges, thickly covered with trees, among 
which the oak predominates, must present many pleasing scenes.. 



